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Communicated for the Wesleyan Repository. 
AN ADDRESS 
Delivered at the State-House in the ci- 
ty of Trenton, on the 25th day of 
August, 4. D. 1819, before the Bible 
Society of the State of New-Jersey, 


By LuciusHoratioStockton,Esq’ 
(Continued from page 178.) 


In passing from this melancholy 
portrait of the corruption of princi- 
ples and manners in the British em- 
pire, to the contemplation of our 
own country, it would be to mea 
source of heartfelt happiness if I could 
discover more encouraging pros- 
pects! But, alas! I can even here 
perceive but little ground of hope. 
What man, having any experience 
of the actual state of society among 
us, and who feels for the honor ot 
God and the good of souls, does not 
mourn over the abounding iniquities 
of the times! What little improve- 
ment does there appear to be made 
of the spiritual advantages which 
ought to be derived from the exer- 
tions which have been made to dif- 
fuse the holy scriptures, and to in- 
struct the ignorant! In principle, 
how observable is a lamentable in- 
crease of the most dangerous and fa- 
tal errors jn religion in different 
parts of our land, among many who 
appear to be verifying the prophetic 
wards of the holy apostle who pre- 
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dicted ‘those false teachers who 
privily should bring in damnable 
heresies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction.” It 
practice, is itnot perfectly notorious 
to all that profanity, sabbath break- 
ing, lasciviousness, gambling, pride, 
vain-glory, luxury, prodigality, mur- 
ders by ruflians and by duellists, ar- 
sons, robberies, rapes, kidnapping, 
slave-trading, contempt of the god- 
ly, insubordination to lawful autho- 
rity, thefts, fraud, peculation, hy- 
pocricy, oppression, and usury, do 
now most extensively prevail, swell- 
ing the direful catalogue of human 
crimes, and human woes, to an ex- 
tent greater than that which charac- 
terized the period preceding the in- 
stitution of our society, and perhaps 
never before equalled in the most 
corrupt times? Would to God, fa- 
thers and brethren, that I could be 
justly chargeable with unintentional 
exaggeration!» Gladly would I in- 
cur this imputation, in preference to 
the recognition by truth of the por- 
trait which I have exhibited before 
you? But, whatever may be the o- 
pinion of our visionary theorists, 
confined, if not to the retirement of 
their closets, yet to a very narrow 
circle, I fear that all men of practi- 
cal experience will fell you that I 
am not dealing in fictions. Is it then 
wonderful that a righteous God, who 
cannot behold iniquity but with ab- 
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horrence and displeasure, should 
have a controversy with us? should 
visit us in some districts with that 
pestilence which walketh in dark- 
ness; that heat which burneth us at 
noon-day, and which, in other pla- 
ces, and particularly in this vicini- 
ty, by withholding the genial show- 
ers of heaven, has consigned our fer- 
tile plains to the desolation of win- 
ter, to the destruction of our latter 
harvest, and in all parts should vi- 
situs with the prostration of our 
commerce and manufactures, and a 
pecuniary distress more severe, ex- 
tensive, and universal, than any 
which can be recollected to have be- 
fore occurred ?* should visit us, by 
depriving the church of many of its 
most useful ministers, not long since 
of the venerable and pious Aspury, 
the elevated and illustrious Dwicnt, 
and within a few days past of the el- 
oquent and learned Smitny and 
since our last meeting of two of our 
most excellent friends and fellow 
members, the amiable and perseve- 
ving Waiace, so long distinguish- 
ed by his disinterested labors among 
us, and the able minister of Jess, 
the worthy Scnrncx? Verily, bre- 
thren, it behoveth us, acknowledg- 
ing the justice of God in these af- 
flicting dispensations of his provi- 
dence, to exclaim, “ thy will be done 
on earth as itis in heaven |”? To pro- 
ceed to the second point which I pro- 
40s to discuss: I think enough 

as been said clearly to shew that 
the people inhabiting Great Britain, 
as also the Lunited States, have not 
generally made such a religious im- 
proven.ent of the singular advanta- 
ges which they have enjoyed in the 
diftusion’of ‘the holy scriptures a- 
mong them, as ought to have been 
reasonally expected,.and I shall now 

*'; lus address was celiverec the 25th of 
Augvst, 1819, when the middle, southern, 
and western states were suffering under an 
uncemmonly severe drought, when many 


districts were unusually sickly, and ina 
time of great pecuniary cMbarrassment. 
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devote some time to an enquiry inte 
the probable causes of this serious 
disappointment of our hopes. And 
now, my dear friends, I beseech you 
to bear with me while in the fear of 
God, hoping to be able to give an 
account according to my sincerity, 
and speaking to you as fathers and 
brethren, I say, that I fear the cause 
of failure must in a considerable de- 
gree be attributed to ourselves; I 
speak now not of those who are with- 
out, * whose god is their belly, and 
whose glory is in their shame,” who, 
minding earthly things, by their un- 
godly acts contribute to swell that 
enormous load of national transgres- 
sion of whic . have already spoken; 
nor am Ir « about to allude to an- 
other class, comparatively more de- 
cent, nominally with us, who seem 
to think that they give great evi- 
dence of religion by abstaining (es- 
pecially among sericus people) from 
oyen and profane scoftiing, and noto- 
rious acts of vice, or by occasional- 
ly attending public worship, speak- 
ing respectfully of the ministers and 
institutions of christianity, and per- 
haps by assenting to their own elec- 
tinn into such ofiices in our societies, 
(provided always that they are not 
to be troubled with their execution,) 
as are conferred on them by the well- 
intending, though I think the ill- 
judging zeal of our members. Of 
these I do not now wish to speak ; 
but I speak of real christians. Is it 
not to be feared, that there is even 
among such too much of the spirit of 
the world? That there are too ma- 
ny among us who, like Diatrephes, 
loving the pre-eminence, indicate 
too much of that spirit professed by 
Ferer, when told by our blessed 
Lord that he was an offence to him, 
for that he savored not of the things 
that be of God, but those that be of 
men? Is there not, both among Bri- 
tish and American christians, too 
much of the spirit of sectarian bi- 
gotry, which is mtent in buiiding up 









































asect or a party, rather than the 
church of Christ? Of that temper 
which some, having authority in the 
church, are not ashamed to avow, 
as the cause of their absence from 
our assemblies ? Is there not among 
us all too little of that peculiar spi- 
rit of primitive christianity, where, 
by the early followers of our Re- 
deemer, were willing to be account- 
ei strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth ? And are we not less ardent- 
ly desirous than we ought to be of 
that better and heavenly country 
that we profess to seek ? Is there not 
a measure of the same corrupt na- 
ture operating in us which eighteen 
hundred yeais ago was observable 
in those ** who sit in Moses’s seat, 
and who did all their works to be 
seen of men, making broad their 
phylacteries, and enlarging the bor- 
ders of their garments, loving the 
uppermost rooms at feasts, and the 
chief seats in the synagogues, and 
greetings in the markets, and to be 
called of men * Rabbi, Rabbi,’’ in- 
stead of that spirit of affection ori- 
ginally so distinguishable among the 
early disciples as to constrain even 
the heathens to exclaim, ‘** see how 
these christians love one another ?” 
Is there not among us frequently too 
great a manifestation of the works 
of the flesh, “‘ envyings, hatred, va- 
riance,emulations, wrath and strife,’’ 
which by the apostle are classed 
with murders, drunkenness and re- 
vellings? ‘*If any man love the 
world, (says the holy anc beloved 
St. John,) the love of the Father is 
not in him; for all that isin the 
world, the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life is 
not of the Father, but is of the world; 
and the world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof; but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever. Are we 
not too much conformed to the prin- 
ciples, customs, vanities, and man- 
ners, of the world? Are we willing 
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to abandon our literary pride, our 
pretensions to eloquence and sci- 
ence, and to be counted with the 
great apostle of the gentiles, brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, as fools 
for Christ’s sake? Do we not put 
too great confidence in the arm of 
flesh, particularly on human learn- 
ing, which, however excellent in 
subserviency to divine grace, is, 
without it, for the conversion of sin- 
ners, as mere sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals? Do we not rely 
more than we ought to do on the 
supposed influence of wealth, power, 
and reputation, of the lordships, the 
right honorables, and honorables, 
right reverends, and reverends, the 
doctors of law, and the doctors of 
divinity? I was forcibly impressed 
in an account which i very recently 
read in one of our religious journals 
of a poor, illiterate methodist, man 
of color, who without either pecuni- 
ary friends, or patronage, and with 
no science except that which he deri- 
ved from the anointing of the Holy 
Spirit, which had taught him an ex- 
perimental knowledge of a crucified 
Redeemer, has been more eminently 
successful in the conversion to chris- 
tianity of the Indians on our fron- 
tiers, than all his predecessors, aid- 
ed by the patronage of the learned 
and opulent! Humble follower of 
thy Divine Master, who, born in a 
manger, stained the pride of human 
glory by a voluntary submission to 
such extreme poverty as that he had 
not a place to lay his head, proceed 
in thy godlike career, aided by his 
strength ! Though now like thy des- 
pised master thou art lightly esteem- 
ed among men, he who selected 
twelve poor unlearned fishermen to 
be his apostles, will be with thee to 
the end, when, if thou continue 
faithful, he will confer on thee that 
crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. 


( To be continued, ) 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


Dialogues between a young man who 
thinks he is called to preach and an 
old Preacher. 

(Concluded from page 181.) 
DIALOGUE IV. 


O0.P. You may now take some les- 
sons in Rhetoric or the art of speak- 
ing, a most beautiful and interesting 
study. 

Y. M. It seems to me that the 
terms used by writers upon this sub- 
ject are harder than any other. How 
is it possible to remember so many 
foreign words? 

0. P. The Terminology or tech- 
nical words of any profession or art 
are not to be neglected on account 
of their foreign origin. The Greek 
words which are used by Rhetori- 
cians could not be translated into sin- 
gle English ones, and sentences 
would be too cumbersome for com- 
mon use: take for example the words 
Apostrophe and Metaphor. No words 
we can find in the Dictionary of 
similar meaning are so convenient 
either for description or practice. 
 Y. M. But I am told that not on- 
ly many good men despise what is 
called Rhetorical artifice, but also 
many of the learned themselves. 

O. P. Your informers ought to 
have known that this expression of 
contempt is itself in most cases a 
Rhetorical artifice. Orators have of- 
ten affected to despise the arts of their 
antagonists not because they were 
really despicable but through fear of 
their effect upon the audience. The 
study of Rhetoric, when it includes, 
as it generally does, the principles of 
taste and criticism, not only polishes 
the mind but seems to add to ita 
new faculty. For a correct taste is 
almost like another sense. He who 
can relish the beauties of Paul, or 

Demosthenes, or Cicero, will feel a 
kind of instinctive offence at those 
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numerous bad productions which 
have been imposed upon the world 
under the shadow of great names, and 
with which Theology at one time 
was Well nigh overwhelmed. Many a 
ponderous folio may be turned over 
without finding scarcely a single 
flower of Rhetoric. ‘Those who can 
find it in their hearts to despise this 
elegant art are generally despised on 
account of their want of good taste. 
DIALOGUE V- 

Y. M. St. Paul rejected the wis- 
dom of man’s words lest he should 
make the cross of Christ of none ef- 
fect. 

O. P. The man who was brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel who spoke 
with tongues mere than all his col- 
leagues—the chief speaker whom 
the Lycaonians mistook for the God 
of eloquence—who could almost per- 
suade Agrippa to be a christian, 
was a Competent judge of the difter- 
ence between true and specious elo- 
quence, but it becomes those who 
have little practice and less theory, 
to speak sparingly and with caution 
upon such matters, lest while they 
may flatter themselves that they are 
doing Paul service he should con- 
vict them of ignorance of the princi- 
ples of his art. 

The writings of this Apostle shew 
the sense in which he took the wis- 
dom of man’s words. The best wri- 
ters would not disdain to own such 
specimens of composition as he has 
left us. Perhaps the pleadings of 
Tertullius is an instance of his con- 
ception of the * wisdom of man’s 
words” 

Y. M. Do you suppose that sin- 
ners can be awakened and convert- 
ed by eloquent preaching ? 

O. P. Why should they not? The 
end of Rhetoric or eloquence is to 
convince the mind of error and to 
persuade it to embrace the truth. It 
is surprising that good men should 
assume hypethetically, that elo- 





















































































quence is not best calculated to dis- 
play the truths of the gospel: but 
the evidence they adduce is quite fal- 
Jacious. An accomplished preacher 
preaches one system of doctrine 
without any apparent effect, and a- 
nother little versed in the art of Rhe- 
toric holds forth another system 
with evident success. Behold, say 
some, behold the effects of the two 
different methods of preaching. Nay 
the question is not at all about 
the manner but the matter. Perhaps 
the orator did not intend or aim to 
produce what the other calls conver- 
sion, or if he did, his doctrine might 
not have been calculated to effect 
it. 

Y. M. I have been taught to be- 
lieve that the common people cannot 
understand any discourses that are 
not simple and plain. 

O. P. It is a mistaken opinion that 
none but unlearned men can preach 
simply and plainly. Simplicity and 
plainness are the result of art. Ifa 
speaker whether learned or unlearn- 
ed, uses words his hearers do not 
understand, all arts will be unavail- 
ing but the art of explaining. 

Y. M. Then you would advise me 
to endeavor to become an orator. 

O. P, I would advise as St. Paul 
does, that you should covet earnest- 
ly the best gifts. Polite scholars, if 
not influenced by a sense of duty, 
will hear none but orators; but the 
value of Rhetoric is not to be estima- 
ted as a mere exterior accomplish- 
ment; it contributes to improve per- 
ception and strengthen the judgment; 
it is, to use a homely expression, 
one of the contrivances that is as 
good as work. Why may not reli- 
gion be associated with any thing 
at once useful and ornamental ? 
Y.M. Proceed if you please. 

O. P. Being myselffully convinc- 
ed that the office of teaching is pre- 
dicated upon the natural ignorance 
of the human mind, I have labored 
to impress you witha conviction of 
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the importance of elementary learn- 
ing. The good men who have taught 
you to believe that the knowledge 
of God or religion is‘all the know- 
ledge you need to make you a preach- 
er, except it may be such as you m ty 
gain by reading good books and the 

conversation of pious people, make 
little or no account of learning pro- 

perly so called ; that is the commit- 
ting of rules and principles to mem- 

ory and the habit of applying them 
to practice. But the difficulties and 
discouragements you met with in 
learning grammar must convince 
you of the difference betwixt imita- 
tion and knowledge, though you 
could talk in your mother tongue 
fluently, you would assign no reason 
why one form of a sentence was 
right and another wrong. Perceiv 

ing as you now do, that language ig 
artificial and conventional, I need 
scarcely offer an argument to con- 
vince you of the importance of study- 
ing principles in order to enable you 
to receive and communicate instruc- 
tion. I can tell, said an organ build- 
er, who had several hundred pipes 
before him, by blowing into any 
one of them the place to which it be- 
longs. It is thus with a scientific 
preacher, when he hears or makes a 
sound, he can tell whether it is pro- 
per for his discourse, and to what 
part it should be assigned. The dif- 
ference between a person with a good 
voice and ear, who can sing by im- 
itation, and a composer of music, is 
not greater than between an unlearn- 
ed and a learned preacher; and 
yet no body who knews any thing 
about such matters would for a 
moment place the singer in com- 
parison with the composer. There 
is a childish affectation among those 
who rely upon this accidental means 
of getting information by imita- 
tion which leads them to be very 
tenacious of old associations. In this 
way they fix standards of purity and 
excellence without being able to as- 
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sign one reason in their favor. The 
style of many a good old book would 
now be ridiculous. Whoever may 
have an opportunity of comparing 
the different translations of the Bi- 
ble in the English tongue, will feel 
surprise and pleasure in the contem- 
lation of the improvements that 
ae taken place in composition of 
human thoughts since the reforma- 
tion. 
vided and subdivided as the 
professors of religion are in our 
country, religious interests and lit- 
erary Competition have become inti- 
Amately connected. A thousand years 
ago, afew saints, or scholars, or 
orators, might have served all chris- 
tendom.- But talents are not now 
considered as common property, as 
e) h denomination must have their 
own worthies. In this state of things 
the }ublic. mind is led to seek for 
living pre-eminence. You may per- 
ceive therefore that you are entering 


_mpon a greatstage where the prize 


of merit is contended for by many 
champions, and that though you may 
wish to act a less conspicuous part 
and confide only in your own pri- 
vate virtues, the minds of your hear- 
ers will make higher demands upon 
you and .will be disappointed and 
displeased if you do not answer 
them. Not indeed that men will be 
s0 unreasonable as to expect that all 
can equal the highest standards, they 
will be satisfied with approximation 
if they have .evidence of your zeal 
and .diligence.. Language may be 
considered.as a body or system com- 
posed of elements or parts.. Letters, 
say the grammarians, are the ele- 
ments or least parts of words, and 
words become elements of sentences; 
these also form the elements of dis- 
cou se. Each of. these have their 
own culiar rules. of composition, 
and neither can supercede the know- 
le. ge. of the other. How important 
then ig it, that language should be 
Studied systematically, and that the 


mind should be habituated to think 
by rule. The public speaker who re- 
mains ignorant of any of these ele- 
ments is destined to betray his igno- 
rance, and to be betrayed by it in 
some unfortunate moment, when the 
means of relief will be out of his 
power, and no human artifice cah 
conceal his confusion. 
PHILO PISTICUS, 
———a @ ae — 
OX NOT LORDING IT OVER GoD’s 
HERITAGE 3 God’s Clergy. 
Popish commentators, and their 
followers, who plead for priestly 
dominion over Conscience, are mis- 
erably perplexed with this passage. 
Here the people are called clergy, 
and their ministers are ferbiaden to 
play Jupiter among them. In the pa- 
pal system, the priests are clergy, 
and they are commanded to rule the 
people. The Levites are sometimes 
called in the Old Testament God's 
lot, inheritance, or clergy; and -o 
are all the tribes of Israel. “ihe Sew 
Testament writers adopt this style, 
and apply it to the whole christian 
church. St. Peter says, ‘* ve, ie- 
lievers, area chosen generaiwi, # 
royal priesthood”—and here again 
he calls the whole church Gow's /e- 
ritage. It is the church as distin- 
uished from the world, and not one 
part of the church as distinguished 
from another part. By what strange 
arts, then, do priests call themsely.s 
clergy, and some of them the clerzy, 
and denominate others laity, (irom 
laos the people,) or by what artiiice 
do they assume dominion over their 
brethren, call themselves lords, and 
pretend to conciliate the whole with 
a passage of holy writ, which ex- 
pressly forbids both the dominion 
and the distinction. They pretend a 
divine right, and yet God knows, 
and the whole. world knows, histo- 
rians have developed the whole sub- 
ject, and put it in the power ofa 
child to prove to a demonstration, 
that at best they are only of hu- 
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man appointment, the powers that 
create them on condition of their 
renouncing al] authority in mat- 
ters of faith, oblige them actual- 
ly to stipulate, that they will be- 


- Jieve all the creed of their creator’s 


great grand fathers, and no other ; 
and yet these very men pretend to 
authority. Thus Hooker: ** We hold 
that God’s clergy are a state which 
hath been, and will be, as long as 
there is a church upon earth, neces- 
sary by the plain word of God him- 
self; a state whereunto the rest of 
God’s people must be subject, as 
touching things that appertain to 
their soul’s health.’ Is it not plea- 
sant to hear these slaves talk of ru- 
ling ? If Queen Ann were a layman, 
and elected bishops and court chap- 
Jains, how dare Dr Bennett to pub- 
lish a book entitled, * the rights of 
the clergy,”’ &c.—wherein also the 
pretended divine right of the laity 
to elect either the persons to be or- 
dained or their own particular pas- 
tors, is disproved, &c. If her majes- 
ty were a clergyman, she might 
preach, baptize, &c. &c.—Rebin- 
son’s note on Claude, p. 292. 


P. P. 
aD OD Gee —— 
On Practical Religion. No. TIT. 


There must needs be supposed to be a 
certain degree of natural strength necessa- 
ry to practical religion. We do not expect 
to see infants and persons who have grown 
childish with age, engage in the active du- 
ties of religion, because we know that their 
bodiesand minds are too teeble: Two ca- 
ses may be noticed on account of their com- 
monness, in which the effects of a failure of 
natural strength is very evident. The one, 
the case of those who are Called boasters,and 
the other, of persons of a melancholy tem- 
perament or of those who are subject to 
lowness of spirits. It may seem strange 
that we should attempt to illustrate a sub- 
ject appertaining to religion by an example 
drawn from intoxication, but if intoxication 
is an extraordinary stimulus or excitement 
of the brain, why may it not be presumed 
that there may be some points of analogy 
observable in the operations of different 
kinds of excitement. Certain persons it is 
well known when under the influence of in. 
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toxicating liquor, are given to incessant 
talking and boasting, but no sooner do they 
become sober, than all those ideas vanish 
away, and the strength of their mind is 
found to have been exhausted by the excess 
of excitement and vain loquacity, Does 
not the same thing happenin a degree to 
those habitual talkers and boasters who 
are proverbial for insignificance in every 
thing else? Something analogous to these 
cases of preternatural excitement and in- 
direct debility is not unfrequently observa- 
ble among religious people. If we might 
trust to their words, we should be led to 
suppose that there is nothing good that 
they are not as able as willing to perfom ; 
they see every. thing upon the bright side; 
and are almost strangers to doubts or fears, 
but when the occasion calls for active ser- 
vices, we perceive that their strength is 
dissipated by an undue action upon ‘the 
mind, and that they have talked away both 
their inclination and ability to perform their 
duty. ‘The victims of melancholy on the o- 
ther hand seem to be beset with as many de- 
vils as they have doubts and tears. Finding 
themselves to be sinking under their own 
weakness which they mistake for some ex- 
ternal pressure, they are ready every mo- 
ment to give themselves up to despair. But 
though the habits and feelings of these two 
descriptions of persons are so different, they 
appear to be incapable of making any great 
advances in practical religion, and evident- 
ly for the want of natural strength; for 
though the debility of the one is indirect, 
and of the other direct, the effect is nearly 
the same as it respects their practice ; just 
as the body and mind are unfitted for ac- 
tion by sleep, whether it is natural or pro- 
duced by fatigue or any artificial means. Is 
it not matter of surprise that Divines should 
have made so little account of natural 
strength as to overlook it or confound itwith 
other causes? Wehave ventured to look 
into the nature of man, and if we are not 
deceived, we have not only perceived the 
difference betwixt natural and pracious 
strength, but also that the latter beyond a 
certain degree, Cannot supercede the for- 
mer The boasters and the despairers are 
generally feeble races of mortals: but 
whether they are entitled to our pity or 
our blame, little dependence can be placed 
upon them in the day of trial or of duty. 
Practical religion is the same in substance 
as morality ; or in other words it includes 
all moral acts. Dr Darwin, itis said, “ a- 
vowed a conviction of the pernicious effects 
of all vinous fluids on the human system 
and totally abstained from malt liquor, 
wine, and spirits of all sorts; and by his 
precepts upon this subject and his corres- 
pondent example, he so dimimished the. 
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use that intemperance was scarcely known 
in the circle in which he moved.” This in- 
stance of morality wanted nothing but faith 
in Christ to make it practical religion ; but 
did the want of such faith alter the nature 
and the effect of this theoretical and prac- 
tical sobriety ? Did it give to this salutary 
example the nature of sin? We say not so; 
our comparison is, that if two men live un- 
der the same government, and perform the 
same acts, the one to evince his allegiance 
and the other to manifest his indifference or 
contempt for its authority, that the govern- 
ment must needs regard them with a very 
different eye. Professors of religion who 
tamper with those pernicious fires, lose all 
the virtue of their faith and can never at- 
tain to the character of moralists or practi- 
cal christians ; they fight as those who beat 
the air ; for they do not keep their bodily 
appetites under and bring them into sub- 
jection. Moral acts though they are not 
rendered formally1elizious, do nevertheless 
reta’n the intrinsic excellence of the weigh- 
tier matters of the law. A ‘eist, or,an A- 
theis: who performs moral acts must neces- 
sarily benefit themselves and cthers. The 
eff-cts of Dr Darwins’s maxims and habits 
oi sobriety are said to be still visible among 
his surviving acquaintance, 
Dupuis, the author of a work entitled 
** The origin of all worship :” dedicates his 
book to his wife. “* Ah” says he, “who is so 
well entitled to receive the homage of my 
labors as she who witnessed the first germ of 
my system and assisted in its developement. 
‘Twenty years have we been united in the 
marriage bond, my wife, and you have 
spread happiness over each moment of the 
time—;. the highest eulogium that can be 
paid. to your taste is your esteem for Vol- 
faire, to whose works you have consecrated 
the leisure which your family duties have 
afforded you. If you can spare a part of 
your leisure from perusing the works of 
thatimmortal genius of which nature affords 
but cne single specimen, cast your eyes u- 
pon the Jabors of you husband. His mind 
dike his heart is yours &c.—.” We can ea- 
sily admit that this pair of disciples of the 
Patriarch of the Philosophical church, as 
Voltaire was wont to be called by his ad- 
mirers, were examples of conjugal fidelity 
and felicity. .Their unbelief deprived this 
trait of their morality of the character of a 
christian virtue in themselves, but it would 
not deprive them of its moral effects. ‘Those 
who hold that infidels can have no virtue, 
and that virtue can bring no happiness to a- 
ny but believers, seem to be ignorant of hu- 
man nature and of virtue itselt. All that we 
affirm of the affectionate constancy, of Mon- 
tieur Dupuis and his wile, is that it brought 


Xo glory to Christ if they did not intend that 
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it should ; but while a solitary and death- 
like faith is not more honorable to his name, 
it can produce no good effects upon an in- 
constant couple, but leave them under the 
influence of their unhallowed passivns, 
Faith consecrates all good works to the 
service and glory of the Redeemer of man- 
kind ; but it does not follow that without it 
no works can be good and profitable tu men, 
He who feeds the hungry and clothes the 
naked does not transfer his faith or his un- 
belief to the objects of his bounty. Food is 
equally nourishing to those who receive it, 
whether it be given by the hand of a believ- 
er or an infidel. 

“ Herein.” said the blessed Jesus, “ is my 
Father glorified that ve bring forth much 
fruit.” Through what a universal range do 
the precepts of the gospel extend; they 
may be said in a certain sense to be omni- 
present. Where can we exist, in what sit- 
uation can we be placed in which we can 
find no direction or instruction from them. 
The voice of our great master calls those of 
every age, ot every sex and of every condi- 
tion of life to practical religion, saying, 
this is the way walk ye in it. - 

P. P. 


—— 6 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN BOR- 
DENTON. (N. J.) 


In the year A. D. 1683-4. some of the peo- 
ple called Quakers, (of the Horner family) 
removed from England and settled in that 
vicinity. They held therr meetings in pri- 
vate houses for many years. For the last 70 
or 80 years they have had a meeting house, 
and now (1821) have a respectable (but not 
a numerous) society who maintain their 
Lords day and weekly meetings in the way 
observed by their ancestors and brethren. 

There has also been for many years past 
a few calvinistic professors, who have a 
place of public worship, and have had sta- 
tionary or occasional preaching for some 
years. And the last spring were happily u- 
nited in church order, and in choice ot a 
pastor. 

Fifteen years since the Rev. Joseph Lov- 
ell, a methodist minister who now rests 
from his labors,’ removed from Howell, 
Monmouth county to that place. Vital piety 
was atan exceeding low ebb; predestination, 
deism, dissipation, and vice of almost all 
kinds prevailed as is usual, where the gos- 
pel is not preached, or an adulterated or 
mutilated gospel is palmed upon the people 
as the pure gospel of the Son of God. Mr 
Lovell immediately opened his house and 
proclaimed the word of life to his fellow 
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citizens, and invited his missionary brethren 
the travelling preachers on Trenton circuit 
who, together with himself. and other oc- 
casional help labored for nine years with 
many tears and prayers night and day in 
the midst of a torrent of prejudice and evil 
not often equalled in this day of spiritual 
light and civil and religious liberty. But 

raised be God, they labored not in vain 
in the Lord, whose gracious support was 
equal to their day of trial. Nor were their 
trials few or small (speaking after the man- 
ner of men;) for they were honored with 
more than that low or sliehtest species of 
persecution, viz. ‘ the strife of tongues: for, 
many injurious and illnatured th ngs were 
said and done, yet in the midst of honor and 
disionor, (for God highly honored them) 
they steadily pursued their way : until their 
faithful, disinterested labors of love were 
crowned with success, in the conviction, 
and conversion of sinners ‘ from the evil of 
their ways to serve the true, and the living 
God, whois the saviour of all men, especi- 
ally of them that believe.” (he men of God 
know in whom they have believed. 

A society was formed which increased 
gradually until the winter and spring, of 
1816 and 1817, when the great Head of the 
Church poured out His divine Spirit on the 
labors of the Rev. Messrs J. Robinson aad J, 
Rusling and others. And the Methodist E- 
piscopal church in that place increased to 
70 members. Since that time amidst the 
changes and fluctuations too common in 
the »resent state of things, our all-wise, 
almighty, and adorable Redeemer, hath, 
we hiumbly hope, preserved by His grace a 
living fruitful! Vine in that once dark and 
barren corner of our Lords moral Vine- 
yard. Since (1816) preaching by some other 
denominations has increased rapidly ; for 
the waters were troudled! Sinners were 
returning with weeping and supplication to 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of their 
Souls: and those who were no people have 
become a people. This evinces that a gen- 
uine work of God is not wholly confined in 
its salutary effects, to tue denomination 
who are the first and main instruments in 
the work, but generally, the hallowed fire 
spreads all around: like the cheering beams 
of the noon-day sun: and those who were 
sitting in darkness and the region and sha- 
dow of death, covered as with sackcloth 
and ashes, have been lifted up, and old 
men, and even children, (yet in their lead- 
ing strings) can lead them. O that they 
may honor their profession and embrace 
and live, the whole truth as it is in Jesus 
For in fallen, or falling churches, as in o- 
ther coinbinations of worldly men, it has 
been, and probably will be, whilst such ex- 
jst en earth, se mach for somuch; or, 
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“what will ye give me and I will deliver 
him unto you?” Thus making merchan- 
dise of the gospel. It follows of course, a lax 
discipline, pharasaic or antinomian doc- 
trines and experience, if even the form of 
christian experience is not well nigh cast out 
of the synagogue. In this state of things the 
above consequences are hut too general. Is 
it not almost unavoidable ? 

In the last winter and spring there hath 
also been great manifestations of the power 
of our gracious Redeemer to wound and to 
heal; several have been brought out of 
nature’s darkness into the marvellous light 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and united 
with those who have been made the humble 
instroments in the hand of God in their 
salvation. A few others who may date 
their convictions, &c from the same source, 
have become members of another society, 
and others appear to be halting between o- 
pinions, neglecting the word of Him, who 
hath said, * Except a man deny himself, 
and take up his cross, he cannot be my dis- 
diple’’ When and where God works, the 
adversary will not be idle, but will strive 
ta seduce the penitent and piously exer- 
cised from obeying the invitation, ‘Come 
thou with us and we will do thee good.’ 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
——) 1S ee 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY, 
On the Guardianship of Orthodoxy. 


«* Search the scriptures.” The holy scrip ' 
tures may be viewed by the christian in a 
twofold light; as being table to make him 
wise unto salvation,’ and as the ‘ law of the 
Lord in which is his delight.’ He will not 
only approach the sacred volume with a 
deep feeling of reverence, and with a pro- 
found sense of the resfonsibility under 
which the possession of the revealed will of 
God places him, but he will also have re- 
course to it as an effectual alleviator of care 
and sorrow, and as a never failing source 
of «nyoyment. It must surely be considered 
as an infinitely merciful provision of the 
all wise Author of our existence, who, while 
he endowed man with noble and almost 
boundles faculties, supplied him with an 
inexhaustible storehouse of materials for 
exercising them in a manner worthy of the 
high purpose of his probation and his ever- 
during being. All other books are written 
by men. If written merely to amuse, they 
trequently vitiate the mind of the reader ; 
if written to instruct in religion, they are 
only valuable in so far as they correspond 
with and teach the bible. Books of science, 
in every department, are valuable if true. 
But the bible isa revelation designed te 
make us wiser and better in time and in ¢- 
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ternity. Now, could any thing be imagined 
more likely to carry this gracious purpose 
into effect, than that which at once address- 
es itself to the heart and to the head—which 
commands the affections, while it subdues 
the wildness of the understanding,—which 
fascinates the honest and attentive reader 
while it teaches,—which leads captive at 
once the strongest and softest feelings of 
our nature. While we obey it asalaw, we 
may rejoice in its statutes ;—while we de- 
voutly read and pray over its pages, we may 
joy exceedingly in our duty. Happy is that 
man whose affections are bcund'to the Bi- 
ble by the strong and endearing influences 
of the Holy Spirit. Whatever lessons are 
needed for the government of human con- 
duct are to be found in the Bible. All its in- 
structions unite the attributes and efficien- 
cy of truth, pure truth in its original cha- 
racter. 

We shall neversee the time when fallible 
men can Safely dispense with the cautions of 
our Lord Jesus Cirrist :—*“ Take heed that 
no man deceive you.” ‘ For many false 
teachers shall arise and deceive many.” 
* Take heed what ye hear.” “ Take heed 
how you hear,” ‘Take heed to yourselves.” 
These cautions are as salutary now as ever. 
The people have no interests to subserve 
by the corruption of religion. ‘Therefore it is 
their prerogative to “Prove all things ; and 
hold tast that which is good.” ‘There can 
be safety in no other way, The people must 
take the New Testament, the only stand- 
ard of orthodoxy, and by it examine doc- 
tripes and the lives of their teachers, The 
apostle St. John, whese inspired pen could 
not leave an unmeaning or unprofitable ad- 
vice, exhorts the guardians of orthodoxy : 
* Beloved, believe not every spirit, but cry 
the spirits, because many false prophets 
have gone out into the world.” Ifa man 
designs to be directed iu his travels by a 
correct map of a country, he will try the 
verbal directions he may hear, by the map 
in his possession. In the same manner we 
ought to ¢ry the doctrines we hear, by the 
Bible, which is our correct moral map, all 
its delineations being drawn by inspiration. 

Suppose a pretended preacher comes a- 
long, and with unparalleled effrontery de- 
élares, that to worship Christ as God, is 
* the extravagance of error ?” Let us bring 
this blasphemy to the stancard of ortho- 
doxy. Here we find that our Saviour makes 
himselt equal with God. Christ plainly de- 
¢lared that he was God. “ I and my Father 
are one.” For this saying the Unitarian 


Jews would have stoned our God. And that 
this was their only reason for their intend- 
ed cruelty, these very same Socinian Jews 
declare—‘* We stong thee for blasphemy ; 
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and because, that thou being a man makest 
thyself God.” John 10.33. At another time 
our Saviour and God declared, ‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Joha 
14.9, “ Believest thou not that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me ?”’ Jobn 14, 10, 
11. “ All things that the Father hath are 
mine.” John 16. 15. Ibid 17. 10. “ No man 
knoweth the son but the Father; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son 
and he to whomsoever the son wil! reveal 
him.” Matt. 11. 27. ** Let this mind be in 
you which was alsoin Christ Jesus ; who 
being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God.” Phil. 2. 5. 
6. These scriptures fully prove, that Christ 
as God existed from all eternity. 

Christ not only pre-existed, but is called 
both Gop, and Lorp, and Jenovan. “ Un- 
to us a child is born—and his name shall be 
called—the mighty God.” Isa. 9. 6. “ Say 
unto the cities of Judah, behold your God !” 
Isa. 40.9-11. See too, chap 35. 4.5. “ His 
name shall be called Imanuel; which, be- 
ing interpreted, is, Gop wiTH us.” Matt. 
1. 25. * In the begining was the word—and 
the word was God.” John 1. 1. ** Feed the 
church of God which he hath purchased’ 
with his own blood.” Acts 20. 28. “ Of 
whom as concerning the flesh, Christ came, 
who is over all, God blessed forever.” Rom. 
9.5. “ God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself.” 2. Cor. 5.19. “ God 
was manifest in the flesh.” 1. Tim. 5. 16, 
“ Looking for that blessed hope, and the 
gloriousappearing of the great God, and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave himself tor 
us.” Tit. 2.13, 14. “ Kut unto the son He 
saith, thy throne, O God, is forever and e- 
ver.” Heb. 1.8. * ‘Thisis the true God and 
eternal lite.” 1. John 5. 20. ** Many of the 
children of Israel shall he (John the a) 
turn (to Christ) the Lord their God.” Luke 
1. 16. * Thomas saith unto Him, my Lord 
and my God!” John 20. 28. “ Thou Lord 
in the begining hath laid the foundation of 
theearth. Heb. 10. “ This is his his name 
whereby he shall be called, Jehovah our 
righteousness.” Jer. 23. 6. 

Various other divine titles are attributed 
to Jesus Christin holy scripture. He is 
Most H1cu :—* Thou child (said the fa- 
ther of the Baptist) shall be called the pro- 
phet of the Highest, for thou shall go before 
the face of the Lord (Christ) to prepare 
his way, Luke 1. 36. Christ is the Lord of 
glory. “Had they known thes would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory.” 1. Cor. 2. 8. 
He is the King of Kings and Lord of lords: 
«‘ He hath on his vesture, and on his thigh 
a name written King of kings and Lord of 
lords. Rev. 19. 16. He is Alpha and Ome- 
ga, the Begming and the End, the First and 
the Last:—Consult in proof of this Rev. }. 
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THOUGHTS 


7.8. 11. 17. 18. Ibid 2. 8. Thid 22. 12. 13. 
Compare with these Isa. 44. 6, and 48. 11, 
12. He is the Lord of Hosts :—* Sanctify 
the Lord of Hosts Himself : and let him be 
your fear, and let Him be your dread. And 
he shall be for a sanctuary ; but for a stone 
of stumbling, and for a rock of offence, to 
both houses of Israel.” Isa. 8. 13, 14. Com- 
pare 1. Pet. 2.7, 8. where these words are 
expressly applied to Jesus Christ. Compare 
also Isa. 6. 1, 5. with John 12. 41. 
COMPILER. 
( To be Continued. ) 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY- 
THOUGHTS ON FAITH. 


Without faith it is impossible to please 
him ; for, he that cometh unto God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of them who diligently seek (to filease ) 
him. Heb. 11. 6. 


It is worthy of remark, that the sacred 
writer in this instance, employs the same i- 
deas, and the same form of expression on 
the subject of human abilitv, that universal 
experience had fed mankind to adopt res- 
pecting :eir temporal transactions; we are, 
therefore, authorized by this example to 
sav, that religious attachments may be con- 
ditionally possible or impossible. 

This analogy betwixt temporal and spi- 
ritual subjects is of importance in theory 
and practice. We are never safe in at- 
tempting to hx the bounds of possibility in 
any individual case, unless we are certain 
that we are in possession of the knowledge 
of ai) the causes that can be brought to 
bea: upon it. God forbid that with our pre- 
sent ignorance we should ever presume to 
provounce the salvation of any man abso- 
lutely impossible. But what kind and degree 
of jaith is required for usin order to please 
God? Are we authorized to give any other 
answer to this question than the one fur- 
nished by St. Paul himself? viz. “he that 
comet’ unto God must believe that he is, 
an t!yat he is the rewarder of them who dil- 
igently seek to please him.’; This appears 
to be the germ ofall saving faith, however 
it may be extended or modified. This faith 
in the being and attributes of God, the a- 
postle illustrates by the example of the 
most eminent of the ancient believers. It 
would have been impossible (does he not 
mean to say) for any of those to have pleased 
God if they nad not been believers in these 
respects, and it will be equally impossible 
for us to please him upon any other condi- 
tien. But surely this taith is no wise con- 
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nected with any belief in articles and ob- 
jects of faith which have been manufactur- 
ed at any time by the art of man’s device. 
Tt behoves us to set some bounds to human 
credulity, lest we should expose ourselves 
toa hability to be terrified into a belief of 
those religious tales which are as destitute 
of positive evidence as of probability, by be - 
ing threatened with the divine displeasure! 
What have a thousand silly stories about as 
many saints and sinners, to do with our 
coming to God and our faith in the equita- 
ble principle on which he will distribute the 
eternal rewards of his kingdom. Mankind 
may fix their faith upon objects and sub- 
jects not only foolish and ridiculous, but 
hurtful and mischevous. St. Paul’s taith in 
the traditions of the elders and the author- 
itv of the Sanhedrim, was very far from be- 
ing pleasing to God, and instead of leading 
him to seek the divine approbation in the 
only way it is possible to’obtain it, rendered 
him the chief of sinners. Heaven and earth 
have been shocked at the horrid crimes of 
the believers and the faithful—of the true 
sons of the church, and the musselmen. 
W ould to God that these, and their prede- 
cessors of other religions, were the only in- 
stances of believers who have sought to 
please God by murdering men. When faith 
is placed upon wrong objects, or takes a 
wrong direction, their seems to be a kind of 
reaction between it and its objects, which 
impels the mind to the greatest excesses. 
An instance of this kind may be found in 
the case of Baal’s prophets, who believed 
tillthey became quite frantic ; their error 
acted upon their faith, and their faith upon 
their error. Zeal for religion, and the in- 
crease of vicious habits, have operated in a 
similar way, and been productive of des- 
perate deeds, 

«“Tsaw, saysaneye witness of the great 
earthquake at Carraccas in 1812, fathers 
of families who had lost five or six children, 
friends, relations, and their whole proper- 
ty ; without shedding a tear ; most of them 
consoling themselves by holding a conver- 
sation with an ~m of the virgin, or some 
privileged saint—Ladies beating their bo- 
soms but a few moments before adorned 
with the most costly jewels, and subjecting 
themselves to monastic discipline—zgentle- 
men forgot ther gallantry, and with their 
bodies and feet bare, except a girdle round 
their waist, walked nightfand day in proces- 
sions, some of them with ropes round their 
necks with stones fastened to them, and on 
their shoulders they sometimes carried 
crosses of wood from 100 to 150 pounds 
weight.” These were all believers, but this 
author adds, “ The divine Being among 
the spaniards is scarcely known; they se]- 
dom speak of him; itis the virgin and the 
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saints who receive their homage.” Many of 
the active members of the French court, 
it is said, both male and female during the 
rsecutions which were carried on in that 
ingdom, exhibited shocking examples of 
lasciviousness, ferocity, and zeal, for reli- 
gion, all of which passed under the notice of 
roval chaplains and confessors. Who can 
define the bounds beyond which the mind 
and heart of man may not wander under 
the influence of false faith ? Mankind in ev- 
erv age and nation have been slow of heart 
to believe that God is a rewarder, and will 
reward only those who diligently seek to 
please him. 

We have added the infinitive of the verb 
(to please) after seek, as it seems to us, 
that there isan elinses, which requires to 
be so filled up, in order to make the sense 
definite, and to fix the reference to a future 
and eternal reward. Moses had respect to 
the recompence of such a reward, and in 
order to obtain it, sought to please God. A 
belief in the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments, is characteristic of all those 
worthies who 4re celebrated for their reli- 
gion in the bible; and is it not the surest 
and most steady guide of principle amidst 
the revolutions of this ever changing scene, 
where the wicked so often triumph, where 
the righteous are seen to perish without ex- 
citing pity or compassion ? What but a stea- 
dy belief in the equitable distribution of fu- 
ture rewards can enable us to retain our re 
ligious integrity against the seductions of 
pleasure which address all our senses and 
passions in so artful and alluring a manner? 
O, if this great foundation truth be remov- 
ed what can the.righteous do? Must we not 
believe that God is, or, has an existence se- 
perate and identically distinct from the uni- 
verse, which constitutes no part of his be- 
ing? The bible certainly teaches us to con- 
ceive of the being of God perfectly distinct 
from all his creatures, and represents the 
universe as composed of the creatures of 
God. In this respect,its theology is striking- 
ly different from all the ancient systems of 
theology of which we have any knowledge. 
According to other theories, the universe 
was a part of the Deity, and our souls pos- 
sess an identity with his essence. On this 
last conception most ancient writers predi- 
cated their arguments for the souls immor- 
tality ; “* by supposing the soul to bean e- 
manation or excerpt from the Deity, and 
that it will again be absorbed into his es- 
sence, they destroyed any profitable con- 
clusion which might be deduced from the 
souls immortality ; for this opinion went to 
annihilate personal identity, and virtually 
set aside the state of rewards and punish- 
ments.” ‘hose christian writers who have 
made free use of heathen authors upon the 
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subject of the immortality of the soul and 
future rewards, have not always done jus- 
tice to their readers by stating the differ- 
ence betwixt them and the bible upon these 
points. An explicit and definite contradis- 
tinction betwixt the Creator and the crea- 
ture, seems to be a first principle in reveal- 
ed religion, and it is tothis. that St. Paul 
seems to refer in the expression, he must 
believe that God is—a separate and dis- 
tinct being from those who seek to please 
him, and whom he rewards. 

The absurdities of the ancient idolatry, 
when we take into view their conception of 
the divine nature, were more in principle 
than practice. Why might they not worship 
every, or any, part of the universe, if they 
believed matter to be eternal, or the unt- 
verse tobe Go. After believing that the 
soul is absorbed into the Deity, from whom 
it emanated asa divine particle, it required 
no extraordinary stretch of faith to believe 
in the Deification of their benefactors, and 
accordingly pay divine honors to them. The 
irreconcilable inconsistency of their Jan- 
guxge upon these topics, and the imitation 
of them in these particulars by modern in- 
fidels, need act excite our surprise. Men of 
brillant fancies, one of whose ruling pas- 
sions is literary ambition, wil] display their 
taste for the sublime and beaut: ful, howev- 
er ignorant they may be of the being and 
attributes of the living and true God; or 
regardless of the real interests of truth and 
virtue. 

The subject seems to require that we 
should add a few remarks upon the ancient 
doctrine or opinion concerning faie. \ccor- 
ding to them, the gods were bound by fate. 
How did they reconcile this notion with a 
belief in future rewards and punishments? 
There is a popular doctrine :mong chris- 
tians which seems to be nearly allied to the 
fatality of the ancient heathen. We area- 
ware that great «allowance must ‘be made 
for the capacity of the human mind to as- 
sociate ideas—and that what appears to one 
man as a logical inference, will appear to 
another quite the reverse ; but may we not 
be allowed to say, that we cannot reconcile 
the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments with Mr Calvin’s manner of ex- 
plaining the decrees. After all that he and 
his followers have said about the glory of 
grace and justice, we are unable to per- 
ceive either grace or justice in their scheme. 
With our present views and present faith 
in God asa rewarder of those who diligent- 
ly seek him, we cannot be fatalists nor Cal- 
vinists, for, however ingenious minds may 
define the dstinctions between these two 
systems of fatalism, they both appear to us 
to be subversive of one of the first princi- 
ples of our faitn, and of course we have rea- 
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son to fear that their practical tendencies 
would be to render us careless of seeking 
to please God ; a disposition, alas! which 
we find so congenial with our natnre, that 
we Can only refuse it by denying ourselves 
and taking up our cross daily. 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight 
His can’t be wrong whese life is in the right, 


It is no maxim of ours, with us, modes of 
faith are modes of truth, and error, about 
which indeed we would not fight with 
graceless zealots nor any body eise, but we 
feel bound to contend earnestly for that 
mode which we think was once delivered 
to the saints. eS. fe 


An account of a Heathen Imposter. 


We are indebted to Lucian for a nartic- 
ular and precise account of a very extraor- 
dinary personage who practiced upon the 
dupes of his day to a great extent. Alexan- 
der of Abonoteichos was tall in stature, and 
of imposing appearance ; his eyes glistened 
with more than human fire, and his voice 
was exquisitely pitched and meiodious. In 
his youth he had been a disciple of a disci- 
ple of Apollonius of Tyana, and from him 
had learnt all that was comprehended un- 
der the diffusive term, magic; in other 
words, allknavery by which he could de- 
lude weakness and credulity. Unwearied 
in execution of his designs, flexible, enter- 
prising, daring, and ambitious, he united to 
the most licentious disposition, a dissimula- 
tion which no eye could pierce. He began 
his practice as a serpent charmer, and 
found means to bury in a ruined temple of 
Apolia at Chalcedon, two brazen tablets 
with this inscriptior: ‘ Aésculapius will 
quickly come with his father Apollo into 
Pontus and fix his residence at Abonotei- 
chos.” A coin of that city still exists struck 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, bearing the 
impress of the emperor on one side, and 
two serpents seeming to whisper onthe re- 
verse ; itis conjectured with much proba- 
bility, that this was issued to celebrate the 
predicted arrival of the god. Having con- 
trived that this tablet should be dug up, 
the rumour soon spread throughout Bithy- 
nia and Pontus, aud the inhabitants of A- 
bonoteichos resolved to build a temple for 
the reception of AEsculapius. In the newly 
dug foundations of this pyle, Alexander 
concealed a goose’s egg in which he had 
previously inclosed a fresh-born snake, 
and assuming a fantastic dress, he ran one 
morning with a drawn scimitar to the mars 
ket-place, assembled the people, announc- 
ed the completion of the prophecy, hurried 
tothe temple produced the egg, broke the 
shell, and hatched the little god. Aiscula- 
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pius, or Glycon as he was called, soon grew 
to maturity ; for some puppetry had been 
already framed, representing a huge snake 
coiled round the prophet’s body, and open- 
ing its mouth at command by a horse-hair 
spring. The pig-headed Paphlagonians 
flocked to the new oracle ; their applica- 
tions were carefully sealed up in scrolls 
which the imposter well knew how to open, 
andto which he returned answers at his 
discression, oblique, ambiguous, or unintel- 
ligible. The fixed prices was about nine- 
pence halfpenny,(a Crachma and two oboli) 
and such was the avidity of his inquirers, 
that he made by these little less than five 
hundred pounds a year, (90,000 drachmz) 
Fees, oblations, and sacrifices doubled his 
revenue. His fame spread so rapidly as to 
bring him customers even from the rich of 
Rome, and he was compelled to employ a 
vast number of spies, informers, and col- 
lecters of secret intelligence. He instituted 
mysteries, and selected his priestesses from 
the choicest virgins of Pontus. Yet, note 
withstanding all these precautions, the 
shrewd Lucian detected the imposture, and 
teazed him by questions so securely sealed 
that the prophet could not venture to open 
them. To one, ** whether Alexander was 
bald?” the answer given by guess was, 
“ Auis was a different king from Sa- 
bardalachus.” To eight others, ali to the 
same purpose, “‘when will Alexander be 
discovered in his rogueries ?” eight distinct 
replies, all remote from the purpose, and 
all couched in unintelligible jargon, were 
confidently returned, Lucian on one occa- 
sion, when admitted to hig,presence, bit his 
hand most severely under pretence of kis- 
sing it. The prophet in revenge commission- 
ed the captain of a ship in which his enemy 
was to sail home again, to throw him over- 
board : the man releuted, but though Lucian 
discovered the plot, and had clear evidence 
of the facts, he dared not bring a public ac- 
Cusation against its author on account of his 
extensive influence. This remarkable im- 
posture was carried on for thirty years: 
the name of Abonoteichos was changed at 
Alexander’s wish, and a new coinage, still 
known to the curious, was struck, bearing 
his image. He had prophesiec that he 
should live 150 years, and then be consum- 
ed by lightning, but he died before he at- 
tained the age of 70, lingering thro’ a horri- 
ble disease, which appears to have been the 
consequence of his infamous debaucheries. 
Few wholesale swindlers of mankind seem 
to have pushed their success farther than 
this mighty master of the art, and he tur- 
nishes one more lesson of the almost bound- 
less extent to which human audacity and 
absurdity may be earried when acting upon 
each other, 
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Some account of an Apostate Chris- 

tian who burnt himse!f alive, as a 

proof of his superior wisdom. 

eregrinus, or Proteus, of whom also Lu- 
cian has left us so Curi us an account, ap- 
pears to have been more fool than knave. We 
see less in him of the impostor than the crack 
brained enthusiast, ever hunting after no- 
velties, and tossed about by each change in 
the wind of folly : one who in our own days 
would be a fit puppet for exhibition at the 
choice meetings which the Jast month of the 
yearashers in with it, and who might com- 
municate “ much interesting intelligence” 
in anniversary reports. At first he was a 
staunch Cynic, but in some of his wander- 
ings he associated either with Jews or chris- 
tians ; for Lucian’s accourt here is doubt- 
ful, and probably he himself was little able 
to distinguish between the two with accura- 
ev: after suffering imprisonment on ac- 
count of his new profession, he contrived to 
get excommunicated, and returned with 
more vigor than ever to his former Cyni- 
cism. Here the lust of vanity seems to have 
driven him into the practice of austerities 
which he had learnt from the Eastern 
Brachmans; for he shaved half his head, 
daubed his face with mud, and scourged 
himself to his heart’s content. But this was 
not enough, and he gave out that at the 
next Olympic games he would publicly 
burn himself alive, as a proof of his superior 
wisdom. As he had lived like Hercules, so 
he said, he would die like Hercules, and 
show mankind how death ought to be con= 
temned! Immense crowds assembled to the 
novel sight, and Peregrinus was “ glutted 
with glory,” when he beheid them, forget- 
ting, as Lucian observes, “ that the wretch- 
es who go to the gallows generally have a 
numerous train of attendants.” When the 
moon Was up he approached the pyle of 
billets and brushwood, attended by the 
chief Cynics bearing torches, He himself 
also armed with a torch, first set fire to the 
heap, then stripping to his shirt, which his 
chronicler does not forget to say was “ tol- 
erably dirty,” turning his face to the south, 
and throwing a handful of frankincense on 
the flames, he leaped among them, invok- 
ing his paternal and maternal demons, and 
Was Consumed. 

———e ee 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


On Church Government, No. IV. 

If the Spirit of the men of Galilee had 
been the spirit of the successive ministers of 
Christ, the pastors of the christian churches 
would never have associated to sit as eccle- 
siastics on the bench, and with an Emperor 
on the throne, How came it that they were 
Wiluny Parties to such connections? It re- 
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guired some signal change from the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ, so admirably 
exhibited by the primitive teachers of the 
gospel, before the ministers of the church 
could give their hands to that unhal- 
lowed fellowship. But as they were 
prompt i their advances when the oc- 
casion presented itself of forming a union 
with the powers of the world, so had they 
been long in a course of preparation which 
fitted them for the new relation. Conten- 
tions for distinction, and struggles for pow- 
er had long caused a feverish excitement in 
the breasts ot the pastors of the second and 
third centuries ‘lhe claims they set up had 
completely altered their relation to their 
flocks ; they were now “ lords over the her- 
itage of God,” and, to guard their usurpa- 
tion, they found it extremely useful to prac- 
tise aS many of the arts of intolerance as 
they could. ‘The Synods and Asseniblics of - 
ecclesiastics exhibited quite too much of the 
spirit of the devil to entitle them to the 
character of legislators in a kingdom not of 
this world. Behold the perfection of eccle- 
siastical power in the sword of Constantine’ 
But as has been noticed, there had been 
much in the pewer of the selt-sty ied cler- 
gy, of which they could boast for a century 
or two,betore the dazzling alliancesbetween 
the church and the throne. In every stage 
of the progress of power, while an eye was 
kept fixed on the summit of ambition, the 
Old and New Testaments were the staves 
used by unholy bands to prostrate the mul- 
titude. We mean to say, that every grasp 
and stretch for power was pretended to be 
put forth in obedience to the boly books. It 
was scriptural zeal which prompted ec- 
clesiastics. Lhey concentrated power, in 
in their own hands; in the first place, be- 
cause it was their right, and in the second, 
because the people were too ignorant to be 
trusted with so holy a guardianship! It was 
a righteous retribution, though an unholy 
act, which crowded the many rulers from 
their high seats to make room for the evil 
beast. He roamed at large breaking through 
or casting down every enclosure. Centuries 
fulfilled their course before his boundaries 
were abridged to make room for others less 
rapacious. 
eligion is guarded by sacramental and 
other tests, and by various parliamentary 
acts, in acountry in which—( excepting our 
own) political science is the most perfectly 
understood. At the head of the list, as be- 
ing the most welcome to the enemies of 
truth and liberty, we must place Toleration 
Acts; next in order comes bills for the re- 
gulation of dissenters ; and next to these the 
arts used to propitiate a licentious clergy. 
But, why, it may be asked, does an Ameri- 
can object te such abuses, when in his owP 









































countrv they are as rare as the pageantry ot 
a coronation? We object to these things 
for the sake of our children,and because we 
are sure, that unless we are willing to de- 
grade the understandings of our fellow men, 
such nonsense must be as disagreable to 
some of them as tous. The corrupt hire- 
lings of a corrupt goverment would much 
rather smite an objector to the dust than to 
hear his objections. 


Perhaps, the United States is the only 
country whose government has nothing like 
a religious ‘Test Act. In what respect 
would even the millenium improve our re- 
ligious liberty ? The principle of harmony 
has arranged the materials of our political 
government. Virtue and integrity in rulers 
and people, under the influeace of the Au- 
thor of all our mercies, are the Certain sate- 
guards of the perpetuity of our institutions. 
But we must never forget, for if we should 
forget that representation is the soul of li- 
berty,, it will be to millions a day of sorrow 
and datkness. 


How is it with us Methodists in ecclesias- 
tical matters? In whose hands is the dis- 
cretionary law-making power placed? 
Under what responsibility do our ecclesias- 
tical legislators Act? ‘These are harmless 
questions. The reader may safely examine 
them. It has been said, that moral means 
are the only efficient auxilaries of truth; 
would representation in ecclesiastical bodies 
add to the efficiency of these means? Let 
us go to primitive times for an answer, 


The first ecclesiastical conference ever 
held, was holden at Jerusalem in the six- 
teenth year after our Lord’s ascension; at 
which time an important circumstance oc- 
curred in the christian church, in Conse- 
quence of Judaizing teachers having preach- 
ed circumcision and the ceremonials of the 
law as well asthe gospel. Paul and Barna- 
bas opposed this doctrine, but with little ef- 
fect. Great mischief was likely to ensue to 
the Antichean church. Of this they were 
aware, and sent Paul, Barnabas, and others, 
(probably /aymen) on a journey of two hun- 
dred and eighty miles to Jerusalem, to con- 
sult the apostles and elders on these mat- 
ters. “And when they (the Antiochean 
messengers) were come to Jerusalem, they 
were received of the Church, and of the 
Apostles and elders, &c. ‘* And the Apos- 
tles and elders came together to consider of 
this matter.” In this Conference the sub- 
ject in dispute was largely discussed. But 
were the people (the daity, if you please,) 
present, and did they take an active part in 
the solemn disputations? “ ‘Then pleased it 
the Apostles and Elders, with the wHOLE 
CHURCH to send chosen men, &c. (chicf men 
among the Breshren.) And they wrote let- 
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ters to them after this manner; the Apos- 
tles, and Elders, and Brethren, send greet- 
ing unto the Bret/:ren, &c.—It seemed good 
unto us, being assembled with one accord, 
&c.” This was the first written decree ever 
sent forth by the christian church, and it 
was recorded, because of perpetual obliga- 
tion. And this recorded decree of perpetu- 
al obligation was made and sent forth un- 
der the divine mfluence by the joint autho- 
rity of the Apostles, Elders, and Brethren, 
then assembled at Jerusalem. 


How trifling (as has been well observed) 
is the attempt to elude the force of this ar- 
gument, by saying, that as to the people, 
this address ought to be considered as on+ 
ly conveying their salutations! The only 
place in a letter for complimental saluta- 
tions is the end. The title bears (and to this 
use it is generally appropriated) the desig- 
nation of those by whom, and of those to 
whom the letter is sent. Ir the proceedings 
and address of the first christian confer 
eace, we perceive as plainly as we can per- 
ceive any thing by the help of language, the 
different classes of persons above mention- 
ed giving an account of their joint doings ; 
and they sent forth the decree in virtue of 
their joint authority. See Acts. 15 chap. 


The church at Jerusalem assisted in the 
choice of an Apostle. See Acts 1.15. Whea 
the Hellenistic Jews complained of tiie He- 
brews, that they neglected their widows in 
the daily ministrations, the apostles advised 
the ** multitude of the disciples” to “ look 
out among themselves, seven men of honest 
report,” to be appointed over this business. 
Nothing was done in this matter without 
the consent of the church, See Acts 6, 3. 
See also Acts 21. 22. From this aud other 
passages, some have suppused that nothing 
of importance was transacted without con- 
sulting the church. Acmitting that defer- 
ence was had to the church, what of incon- 
sistency war there in such respect—what, 
that was hostile to the peace or prosperity 
of the church? What but might be benefi- 
Cial to us if we followed their example? 


Have the utmost improvements in politi- 
cal science, transcended the original form 
of church government, whatever that might 
have been ? Or, are all the first principles 
of political science, or at least nothing con- 
trary to these principles, to be found in the 
New ‘Testament ? If so, whence are 
derived unequal forms of church govern- 
ment? It can never be supposed that the 
New Testament affords principles of eguad 
government in political matters and the re- 
verse in ecclesiastical affairs. Whence, 
then, are liberal forms of church polity de+ 
rived? From tke church of Rome? Yes, 
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from the church of Rome. Christianity is 
and ever must remain, both as to doctrine, 
and worship, and government, what the 
New Testament represents it. We have 
the doctrine, we have the worship, but have 
we the government in its perfection ? 
A METHODIST. 

Barer Commentary On Isatau iv. & 7. 


*“ Seek ye JEnovan, while be may he found; 

Call ye upon him, while he is near ; 

Let the wicked forsake his way ; 

And the unrighteous man his thoughts : 

And let him return to Jenovan, and he 
will compassionate him 5 

And unto our God, for he aboundeth in 
forgiveness.” 

In the first line, men are invited to seek 
JenOvAH, not knowing where he is, and on 
the bare intelligence that he may be found ; 
for those that come unto God must believe 
that He is, and that he is the rewarder of 
all who diligently seek him ; in the second 
line, having found JEnovan they are invi- 
ted to call upon Him, by the assurance that 
he is NEAR. In the third Ine, the wicked, 
the positive, and presum)tuous sinner, is 
warned to torsake Ais wav, his habitual 
course of iniquity ; inthe fourth line, the 
unrighteous, the negatively wicked, is called 
to renounce the very thought of sinning. 
While in the last, the appropriate and en- 
couraging title Our Gop is subs:ituted for 
the awful name of JEHOVAH, and simple 
compassion is heightened into overfowing 
mercy and forgiveness. 

ee ee ee 
On our Lorn’s APPEARANCES AFTER HIS 
RESURRECTION. 


“ Not fewer than eleven distinct appear- 
ances of Christ, after his resurrection, and 
reviously to his ascension, are enumerated 
y the inspired writers of the New Testa- 
ment. 

1. To Mary Magdalene alone, (Mark 
xvi. 9,) who saw Jesus standing, (John xx. 
14 

do the women who were returning 
from the sepulchre to announce his resur- 
rection to his disciples. ** Behold Jesus met 
them saying all hail! and they came and 
held him by the feet, and worshipped him.” 
Matt. xxviii. 9. 10. 

3. To the two disciples who were going 
to Emmaus, with whom he conversed and 
brake bread, and then made himself known 
tothem. Luke xxiv. 13—31. 

4.'To Simon Peter alone. Luke xxiv. 34. 

5. othe Apostles at Jerusalem, except- 
ing Thomas, who was absent. John xx. 19 
wan 20, 

6, Eight days after to the disciples, 
‘TLomas being present. John xx. 26~29, 
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7. At the sea of Tiberias, when seven of 
his disciples were fishing, with whom he 
ate food. John xxi—1—15. 

8. To the eleven Apostles, on a mountain 
in Gallilee, where Jesus had appointed to” 
meet them. Matt. xxviii. 16, 17, 

9. ** After that he was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once.” (I. Cor. xv.7: 

10. ** After that he was seen of James” 

Cor xv. 7. 

11. And, lastly, by all the Apostles. (1. 
Cor xv.7) on Mount Olivet, on the day 
of his ascension into heaven, (Luke xxiv, 
515 Acts 1. 9).” 

——<> 3% Gee ——— 


THE COMMON LOT. 


Once in the flight of ages past, 

‘there lived a man :—and who was He! 
—Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That Man resembled Thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown: 
His name hath perished trom the earth, 
This truth survives alone :— 


That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumph’d in his breast, 
His, bliss and woe—a smile, a tear! 
—Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits’ rise and tall: 

We know that these were telt by him, 
For these were felt by all. 


He suffer’d—but his pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoy’d—but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends—his friends are now no more, 
And foes—his foes are dead. 


He lov’d, but whom he low’d, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb: 

O she was fair! but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tom). 


The rolling seasons. day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life, aad light, 

To him exist in vain, 


He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encounter’d all that troubles thee ; 

He was—whatever thou hast been ; 
He is what thou shalt be. 


The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew.— 


The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the world began, 
Ot HIM affird no other trace i 
Than this.—THERE LIV’D A MAN' 
MONTGOMERY: 






















































